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aristocrats like Talleyrand and Lauzun, were desirous
of change from patriotism, or ambition, or love of
intrigue.

The numerous pamphlets and tracts on every subject
of public interest, published in his name and more or
less written by him, contained nothing inconsistent with
his loudly professed zeal for the public good, as at once
the friend of progress and liberty and a loyal subject of
the French Monarchy. He was prepared to advocate
moderate and practical reforms with all the fire and
vehemence, with all the contagious ardour which un-
happily is most commonly shown in the pursuit of what
is mischievous, or at best impracticable and Utopian.
He had the enthusiastic moderation, the fervent common
sense which is the most rare and precious quality of
genius, and which is especially valuable to the political
reformer. But at the very moment when it was most
important that he should do nothing to revive the
memory of old misdoings, he chose by an act of wilful
and dishonourable folly to prove that they were appar-
ently right who maintained that no trust could safely
be placed in a man of such a character. The publication
of his secret correspondence from Berlin with the French
Government was more fatal than all his other errors in
its effects on his future position in the Assembly.
Towards the end of 1788, after his infidelities, his absurd
and passionate jealousy, and his not less agitating fits
of remorse had driven Madame de Nehra from him, and
had thus removed the only check on his prodigality, his
pecuniary embarrassments were more than ever pressing.
The reigning favourite, a passionate and unscrupulous
woman, the wife of his publisher Lejay, suggested that